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The Standard of Living of Farm Laborers 


The standard of living of farm laborers is denendent woon many 
things which this committee has already discussed. The problem of 
farm labor, it has been shown, is not confined to a few commercial 
truck and fruit growing areas; it is rather nation-wide in scope and 
it has ramifications reaching into every aspect of our national econ- 
omy. In other words, the problem is much bigger than many thoughtful 
people have dreamed. 


The thing that apnalls all of us is that farm laborers, as a 
group, have a standard of living far below that of other occuoational 
classes in America. Naturally, our first and most human desire is to 
do something about it. Our first impulse, verhaps, is to attempt 
some simple and direct economic and social action. Our better judz- 
ment, based on our exnerience with other social problems and on our 
knowledge of similar nroblems in other countries, leads us to look 
more deeply into the problem in order to determine what kind of re- 
medial measures are necessary and what the probable result of these 
remedial measures will be. 


Other witnesses have already presented mans and charts showing 
the standards of living of the farm population as a whole. I wish 
merely to call your attention to these maps briefly. See Figures l 
to 6. Unfortunately, these maps do not show the standards of living 
of farm laborer families sevarately. However, due to the fact that 
farm laborers are employed by the farmers whose standards are shown, 
it may be safely assumed that the mans before you indicate the impor- 
tant regional differences in the standards of farm laborers as well. 


Two other charts to which I direct your attention relate to 
the natural increase and to the age composition of the farm laborer 
population. See Figures 7 and 8. The farm laborer »nopulction in 
these charts includes only those veople making up households whose 
heads are farm laborers. The birth rate omong form lcborer groups 
is the highest of any major occupational class in the nation. That 
this 1s a serious problem will be readily seen because about one out 
of every five farm families is a farm laborer family — that is to say 
they are not operators of farms but are cither wage workers or share~ 
croppers who draw a share of the crop as wagese In this category, 
which leaves out, for the time being, single laborers living in opera- 
tor households, we have, therefore, about 1,500,000 families, about 
650,000 of whom are in 1935 were classed as sharecrovpers and the 
remaining 850,000 as farm laborers. 


Now it will be seen from Figure 7 that the farm laborer ponu- 
lation has a distinct age distribution. In comparison to other farm 
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AGE DISTRIBUTION OF WHITE FARM POPULATION 
5 RURAL AREAS 
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Age distribution of the white farm population in the Five Rural Areas. 


Very young children are concentrated in the tenant, cropper, and laborer groups. Middle- 
aged and old people are concentrated in the white owner groups. However, it is interesting to 
note that the farm laborer class includes a substantial number of old people. 
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groups, the farm leborer household contains a 2 pee large number 
of children under ten years of age and of young parents from 20 to 25 
years of age. 1/ 


ALL of this relates to my subject in this way: the size and 
composition of the farm worker's household reveals that the chief 
breadwinner and his wife have in their young children an economic 
ond social responsibilit; hsevier than that of any other closs of 
parents in America. 


Surveys made in many different parts of the country confirm 
the conclusion which I have just drawn. A study of 946 fomilies of 
suger beet aco, in 6 states 2/ shows that the average housenold 
contained 6,4 persons, and that 554 of these were under 16 vears of 
AZee Children between 6 and 16 years of age mde up 24% of all the 
beet workers in 193 


A study of 573 households of farm laborers in Texas 3/ during 
1938 showed that more than BO% of the population lived in households 
having 6 or more members; and thav 1/3 of the population lived in 
households of 8 or more persons 


In a study of Migratory Casual Workers in New Mexico 4/, 56.2% 
of the population were found to be under 20 years of age, and the 
average size of the fomilies wes 4.6 personse Considering that farm 
laborer parents are younger than »arents in other rural clesses, 
this average of 4.6 is relatively high 


1/ Figure 7 is based upon a North Carolina study, but studies in 
other states indicate the same general situation. 


2/ "Welfare of Fomilies of Sugar Beet Laborers" by Elizabeth &. 
Johnson. <A study of child labor and its relation to family work, 
income, and living conditions in 1965. U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children's Bureau Publication No. 247. 


3/ Unpublished study of trends in farm tenancy ca farm Labor in 
Texas, 1938,.made by the Texns Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the Works Proerads Administration, ond the ai Sscurity Adrninis- 
stration, cooperating. 


4/ “Migratory Workers in eae by Johansen, Sigurd. ae cpa 
turel Experiment Station Press Bulletin 870, Worch 1939 
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A study of 1066 farm laborer households and 961 other rural 
households in Arizona 5/ showed a median of 4.7 persons per farm 
laborer household and @8 in other rural households. 


With few exceptions, other ctudies show that farm laborer 
nouseholds are large ~- particularly if the youthfulness of the par 
ents is taken into consideration. There is some reason to believe 
that some types of farming do attract young married men with no or 
few children. I refer particularly to young men who operate farm 
machinery in highly mechanized areas. In some types of mechanized 
forming, children are no longer an asset. Migratory workers' families 

in the hop industry were found to be smcller than usual. 6/ 


Loy Incomes —- Low Standards 


he greatest single factor influencing the farm laborers! 
living standards is income. ie eva ee the size of farm laborer 
households, the incomes of farm laborers are far below what is 
needed for.a decent standard of living. Let us consider briefly 
just how the typical low income farm laborer must live under such 
conditionse 


In the first place it means that the farm laborer family mst 
spend most of its income for bare necessities - such as food, cloth 
ing, ond shelter -—ond mainly food. Carl C. Taylor and others 7/ 
have summorized many standard of living studies ond they conclude: 


"Detailed studies of farm families! standards of living show 
that when the income is below $1,000 per year, 59.9% of the entire 
budget must be spent for food and 92. 8% must be spent for purely physi- 
cal needs, excluding health. omilies with incomes as low as $600 per 
year cannot even have adequate food, clothing, and shelter, and their 
lives are atone rovbed of Drantecaiiy everything ae these 
bare physical necessities. In arenas where 50% or more of the families 


5/ "Arizona's Farm Laborers" by Ee D. Tetreaue Arizona Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 16%, May 1939. 


6/ "Migratory Labor ond the Hop Industry on the Pacific Coast" by 
Ce. fF, Reuss, Paul H. Landis, and R. Wakefield. Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin No. 363, Pullman Washington. 


?/ "Disadvantaged classes in American Agriculture" by Carl C6. Taylor, 
Helen Wheeler, and E. Le. Kirknatrick. Social Research Report 
toe Vild, April 19g. 
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live on this low income level, the area can hardly be described as 


anything but a rural slum. In cuch areas low-income families hot only 
live under disadvantages themselves, tut tend to pull down the level 


29 
of the social and institutional life of the communities in which they 
Livee 

"When gross farm income ig at the low level, of $600 ner year, 
an increased proportion of the income naturally east po tor food 
provide even the barest essentials to sustain life. The housing of 
‘anilies at this income level offers only the very minimum of shelter 

and comfort and the clothing is anything but adequate. After the 
ee of food, housing, and ‘clothing are eccounted for in the family 
budget, very little, if any, remains for so-called "advancement" 
items, including education, religion, recreation, charity, insurance, 
and health." 

As illustrating conditions and standards of living growing 
out of low incomes in many southern lowland areas, I should like to 
place in the record a statement from "Rich Lend - Poor People" by 
Max R. White, Douglas Ensminger, and Cecil Gregory 8/, an eacellent 
study of the standards of living of farm leborers in seven counties 
in the rich, lowland areas of southeastern Missouri. 


"fhe story of the Peete of these saan is pathetically told 
in their level of living One-half of the white owner-overators 
queried by the cuthors a 1936 had 2 gross pe of less then ph 269 
in 1935, ond one~helf of the white renters less than $854. For ee 
sharecronpers the figure was $415, with 064 for white farm loborere. 
Negroes of all tenure ETOUDS had an average gross income of only 
$251. Although the gross income does not include the value of the 


dwelling nor the value of the »roducts produced and consumed on the 
farm, it is obvious from the flgures given nbove that at least one- 


a decent standard of living. The actual income of ne snarecropper 
is even less than represented here, because of the system of advances 

used. The sharecropper contracts with the 1 ee o the spring 

for turns" to moked crop. Having novcan. tal wor Nis eq) “ihe 
harecropper begins immediately to receive advances from his landlord 


4% 


26 ue form of cash or merchandise or the extablishnent of a credit 


Most Or gue taritlaes do not Mave Suriicient cach income to maintain 
a 


account at a merchant storee When the cotton is picked there is a 
settlement in which the landlord charges a flat rate of interest on 
the total amount of the edvences.e No statistical evidence is avail- 
aole on the rate of interest in this area, but there ig reason to 
I a ne eS GET A a mE - 

8/ Published by the Farn § 


ecurity Administration, Region III, 
rndianopolis, Indiana, 19 
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believe that it is not less than the 10% an more which is charged in 
many sections of the older Cotton South. e landlord keeps the books, 
and the tenant is often too ignorant, or, ran eet in the case of 
the Negro, afraid to question the accounts. 


"The houses in which the white sharecroppers and farm laborers 
and the Negroes live are crude shacks, Tlie typical house in the area 
is a "hox house! boarded up and down with narrow stripping over tue 
cracks to keep out the weather. Single floors of rough lumber with 
many cracks are the rule. The roof is frequently of the 'dry weather! 
typee Inside walls are covered with building paper, cardboard or news- 
papers or are bare. The exteriox is uipainted. Sach is the home en- 


oad 


Uypa 
vironment of some 20,000 cronper and luborer fasilies. 

"The waite Se ee and arm laborers and the Negroes 
have few of this world's possessions. Household equinment is meager 
and inadequate. Such eee e as washing machines, carpet sweepers, 

ene rugs are almost unknowi.' While 405 of the owner-operators and 

26% of the tenants have radios, only 10% of the sharecropyers and 2% 
of the farm Ee have them. The percentage for automobiles are 
44%, 25%, 9% and 5% respectively. 


ithe diets of the white sharecroppers and farm laborers and 
the Negroes are meager and dli-balanced with malnutrition and disease, 
especially in children, everywhere in evidence. Hot breads -- usually 
, biscuits or corn pone ~~ dried beens, macaroni, salt pork, and molas- 
ses are the standard foodse Gardens are oe or inadequa te and 
are usually discouraged by the landlord; the cotton patcn Bea 
the house and even if there is a garden ae will not begin to supply 


the family needs. Fruits, cereals, milk, and eggs are absent fron 
the average diet. One-half of the Dear and four-fifths of 
4 


he farm laborers do not have cows, and two-fifths of the farm labor- 
ers do not have chickens. Such 2 condition on some of the best land 
in tne Middle West is almost unbclicvable. 


"The typical housing andthe average diet largely Seta the 
tragic health conditions of the peoplee The mortality rates for 
preventable diseases are exceedingly high. The rate for ease is 
higher in every county in the lowlands than for the State as a whole 
and in some years has been as much as twenty. times the State rate. 
Typhoid rates range up to nine tines the State rate. The pulmonary 
tuberculosis rates are often double the State rate. The death rate 
from pneumonia is often higher than in the Strte as a whole, The 
mortaility rates for diarrhea and enteritis among children under two 
years have been as high as eighteen times the State rate, The infant 
mortality rate in 1934 ranged from 75 deaths under one year per 1,000 
live births in Scott County to 158 per 1,000 in New Madrid, as com- 
pared with the State rate of 62 per 1,000. A visit by a physician 
must usually be preceded by 2 guarantee of the fee by the landlord. 

ims illness in all age groups often lingers on until it is too late. 
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"The relief load is heaviest among white sharecroppers and 
farm laborers. Before Negroes receive relief in the area, they must 
be in much nore desperate straits than the whites. Some of the land- 
lords in the area have been relieved of the load of »roviding subsis- 
tence to their tenants by the govermiental agencies providing relief. 
In the winter months efter the cotton is nicked the relief load rises; 
in the spring after cotton chopping begins the load declines. The 
substitution of farm laborers for shorecronpers was perheps aided by 
the emergence of government relief. This instability affecting every 
member of the fonily oppears to be a by~product of the tenure system 


Social Orgonization 


"The socinl ingtitutions are functioning indifferently so far 
as the needs of the white sharecroppers and farm leborers and the 
Negroes are concernede Custom and lack of transvortation facilitie 
leaves then stranded. The system of public education is ig Mans 
by gross inequalities of opportunity os anong classes with, marked 
unequal opvortunics for Negroes. Negro schools are maintained sep-~ 
arately from the white schools and are distinctly inferior. 


Schools 


"A considerable proportion of the children of high school age 
do not live in districts with high schools. The necessity for having 
tO arrange with other districts for high school training eee es 
many of the children from attending. Of 572 eighth gerade graduates 
in the rural districts in the sysing of 1934, only 342 entered high 
school in the autumn. The administration of compulsory attendance 
lags when applied to the low income groups where non-attendance is 
frequently encouraged by parents. 


"The school system in this area is a multiplicity of one-roon 
school districts, with poorly trained and low-paid teachers. The 
buildings and grounds are below standard, the library facilities are 
limited, and attendance even with a split tern for “cotton vacation" 
is most irregular. Only 24 schools out of over 400 rural districts 
are approved by the State Department of Education as being up to the 
standard set for elementary schoolse Such a situation makes it imper- 
ative that the school systems be orzanized woon some basis of taxation 

hat will provide ample funds for better school buildings, more ade-~ 
quate equinment, and properly trained teachers. If the exnerience of 
other middle-western states such as Indiana is indicative, this will 
necessitate state wide system of school taxation ha ne upon ability 
to pay, and a system of apportioning school funds based upon the need 
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Or ecnoo. 1ocil ities. he establishment of more and better high 
schools and a means of bringing the rural pupils to these would do 
much to disburden this area of the illiteracy and ignorance that is 
consigning the large mass of its people to a life of insecurity and 
nover tye 


Adult Education 


"Of equal importance is the program for the education of the 
adult population. The extension centers at our state colleges with 
their County Agricultural Agents were organized to provide a link 
between the great wealth of :mowledge accunmlated by research agencies 
and the rural farm family. Much progress has been made by the Agri-~ 
cultural Extension Service but it has been unable to reach, to any 
great extent, families of the sharecropper and form loborer groups. 
The value of the Extension Services and similar prorat tions for a 
program of education of the under-vrivileged farm family needs to be 
recognized and their »rograms modified and expanded. In order to 
reach the lower income groups in arens such es Southeast Missouri, 
ond bring about a fundamental readjustment of humen resources to 
naturol resources which will enable the majority of the farm families 
to attain a level of living and security which meets standards of 
mininum adeuacy, it will be necessary for the Agricultural Extension 
Service and similar organizations to expand their programs far beyond 
the scope now possible with nresent funds and the number and type of 
field personnel available. n establishing the type of program needed, 
it must be recognized that the social problems of areas such as South~ 
east Missouri are matters of more than local concern, and the program 
planned and executed in terms of a State and National policy. 


Recreational and Special Interest Groups 


While women's clubs, civic clubs, lodges, farm organization, 
end boys! and sirls! clubs are found in abundance both in variety and 
numbers, their membership does not include the creat mass of white 
sharecroppers and farm laborers, and re Public, recreational 
facilities are limited, and the. more desirable forms of commercial 
recreation are not available to the low income groupse Tus those 
people are left to their own devices and live 6 the midst of a dull- 
ness of life which is deadeninge The failure of organized activities 
to reach these groups has led to the emergence of the night club or 
road house in rural areas, which with its dance hall, bar, gambling 
rooms, and other diversions caters to Negroes and white farm laborers 
and sharecroppers 
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Churches 


"Whe established churches of the area are reaching only a 
small proportion of the farm peoplee A larse number of newer, less 
stabilized religious organizations have sprung into existence to 

serve the needs of the white sharecroppers and farm laborers and the 
Negroes, and are conducted on their cultural level. With the crudest 
edifices serving as churches and with untrained and often illiterate 
preachers, these sporadic sects are indulging in an emotional type of 
veligion. Their appeal is often that of pe ejudice and emotion in 
relation to such factors as education, health, and improved agricul- 
tural practices 


NIn this area of low standards of living and insecurity there 
is placed an wusually large burden woon the social institutionse h 
prevalence of enotional religious croups of a temporary nature, together 
with part-time ond irregular services among the established churches, 
and the rapid development of roadhouses with their cheap entertainment 
and gambling devices is sufficient evidence that the established social 
arganizations are not mecting the needs of these people. Because 
facilities for transportation are poor and lacking, and because nost 
of the energy of the great masS of people is one ee making a mere 
subsistence, their cormmnity life rust be meager. Recognition by 
institutionalized organizations, such as the church, of the need for 
more vital, more constructive and more extensive programs which will 
interest, and which will be carried to, the great mass of the people, 
should do mich in ee the mre oe e, resentment, and supersti- 
tion of this area.! 


Of the million and a half houses occupied by sharecroppers 
and farm laborers, the sreat majority are below Saas of health 
ond decency. In the Southeast Missouri area 9/ 85% of white farm 
laborer families and nearly all negro families lived in small um 
painted box housese A box house is a single wall house, constructed 


be, 


9/ "Rich Land - Poor People" by Max Re White, Douglas Ensminger, 
and Cecil L. Gregory. Farm Security Administration, Region III, 
Research Report Noe 1 
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without wall studding. The boards are placed in an up and down 
position and nailed to a two by four framework much in the manner 
of constructing a box. Sometimes strips are placed over the cracks 
but frequently this is not done, in which case the house is more 
like a barn. Many of the houses do not hive glass windows and those 
that do quite frequently have broken window panes with the holes 
covered over with cardboard, tin, or possibly filled in bad weather 
with an old quilt or bundle of rags. 


In the Texas study of 573 laborers! houses 10/ the typical 
house was a two-room box house. Half of these were unscreened ond 
most of the remainder were cither inadequately screened or the screens 
were in poor condition. Nineteen per cent of the houses had no glass 
windows; 79% were unpainted; 32% were in bad condition; 50% were in 
fair condition; and only 18% were in good condition; 53% were valued 
at less than $150 and 70% at less than $250; 74 had no privy of any 
kind and 87% had unsanitary unimproved outdoor privies; 9.5% owned 
their homes; 54g received their house rent free; and 36.5% deid an 
average of about $3 per month rent. The avove facts apply to the 
permanent homes of Texas farm laborers. When these families go on 
the road to pick cotton, as over half of them do, they have practically 
no housing facilities at all. Of 283 such femilies surveyed away 
from home, 162 had no housing whatever, 2 were rooming and boarding, 
is lived in their trucks, 41 lived in open sheds, 11 lived in barns, 
18 lived in little labor shacks, and 36 lived in houses similar to 
their permanent homese 


Housing in the sugar beet areas, as described by the Children's 
Bureau study 11/ are likewise very poore "Forty~seven percent of 

the families interviewed at their residences were found to be living 
in quarters of not more than 2 rooms and only 29% lived in as many 
as 4 rooms. Some families shared their few rooms with 1 or 2 other 
families during the working season. ince the rooms of the typical 
e-room shack or adobe house were not more than about 12 feet square 
there was usually no space for more than 2 beds. The large fomilies 
would lay mattresses on the floor at night for the children to sleep 
on, and in the daytime stack these extra mattresses on top of the 


10/ "The Challenge of Under-Consuxption" by Milo Perkins. U. S$. D. A. 
News Release, February 24, 1940. 


Wl) see footnote No, 
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1 or 2 bedsteads. It wos customary in many families for nore taen, 

2 people to sleep together in l Hee or on 1 mattress, and this Was o. 
particularly trying situation when there was illness in the fanily. 
In nearly two-fifths of the fa ae interviewed at their residences 
there were 3 or more persons to a room, and in two-thirds there were 
Zor nore to a room Twenty-five fanilies (4% of those repor ting) 
actually had 6 or more persons to a room and a few had 10 persons 

to a roome There were 3 or more persons to a room in 52% of the mi- 
eratory fonilies interviewed at their bee ie season residences, paris 
the corresponding proportion for the non-migratory families was 3% i 


Owmmershin of Subsistence Livestock 
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Several stucies reveal that farm laborers own few subsistence 
livestock ana hence are unable to pnroduce an adequate food sunply for 
their families. In North Carolina a survey of 148 farm laborer house- 
holds 12/ showed that 19% possessed milk cows, 65% nossessed chickens, 
and 38 possessed hogse 


A study in the Mississt) 
cropper families, 28.3% owed 
owned chickens. However, oe av 


iL Delite 13) showed that of 562 ay 
1k cows, 758% owned hogs, and 87. 4g, 
erage flock consisted of only le hens. 


ae 
ni 


A South Carolina study 14/ of 75 wage laborers showed that 15% 
owned milk cows; 45% owned hogs; and 58% owned chickens Of 149 South 
Carolina sharecronver families, however, 62% owned hie cows, 83% ovmed 
hogs end 94% ovmed chickens. The 75 farm laborer families produced an 
average of only $38 worth of home used »roducts as compared to an average 
of $122 for the 149 gharecronpers. 


12/ See footnote 3 


13] Langsford, EH. L. & Thibodeaux, B. E., "Plantation Organization and 
Operation in the Yozoo Mississippi ah sare J.$.D.A. Tech. Bul. 
No. 682, May, 1939 


14/ Helcomb, E. J. & Aull, "Sharecroypers ond Wage Laborers on Farms in 
Two South Corolina Rountieant sited ep manuscript of a coopera- 
tive study between the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, and the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 
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&A study of 141 farm wage worker famiiies in the Arkansas river val- 
ley 15/ showed that the average value of ae iy living produced on the farm 
was $106 which was supplemented by $293 cash wages. Obarecroppers in the 
Arkansas river valleys produced $152 worth of family living items and earned 
$296 of additional cash income. 


Another Arkansas study, by Barton end McNeely 16/ of 423 Arkansas 
wage-labor and sharecropper families found that home used products amounted 
to $129 per family; $58 of which wus for house and fuel; $18 for garden and 
other vegetables; 450 for livestock and livestock products; and $3 for mis- 
cellaneous. Only 7% of the 423 families owned automobiles, the average value 

uv es 
of which was $93. 


DiC Oe Oe OU 
m aay ; NERS Se a ta ry ay 
The North Carolina study already referred to 1'//  s! 


568 husbands and wives of farm laborer households in six counties, 
22% had never completed the BN gerade; only 12% had completed the seventh 
grade; and less than § of 1% had gredusted from high school. in the same 
counties, of 1344 husbands and wives of sharecropper families, 19% had never 
completed the first grede; only 41% ned completed the seventh grade; only one 
in forty had graduated from high school. 18/ 


In Texus, of 640 heads of furm lavorer houscholds, 30% had never com- 
ee the first grade; only 8% had gone beyond the seventh grade; and only 
of 1% hud finished high school. 19/ 


VEG 


On the West Coast, Reuss, Landi — ano Wakelield found that 54% of the 
Migratory laborers in the hop industry had only an eighth grade education 
and that only 40% had been to high Seat Five per cent had entered college. 


20/ 


. ~ 5 5 / i Ty Pee STUD hea elas 19 Ait a PST ged Teds me 
Dickens (Dorcthy) 21/ found thet most of the children of white share- 
cropper families in Mississippi never rent beyond the eighth grade in school. 

Gniy beer 17/9 “eut of school! sons of Mississippi ' white sharecroppers had 


racduated from high school, compared ‘a 17 of 178 daughters. 
3 


15/ "A Study of Mcbility and Levels of Living Among Negro Shurecroppers and 
Wage-—Laborer Families of the Arkansas River Valleys," by 0. E. Lednaurd and 
C. P. Loomis. tidy Populeavion and ural Weltare Activities Vol. KLiL No. 2, 
BGs, 2999. 


16/ “Recent Changes in Farm Labor Organization" by Glen T. Barton and J. G. 


or 
McNeely. Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, teptember 1939. 
17/ “Recent Changes in the Social and Economic Status of North Carolina Farm 
Families" by C. Horace Hamilton. North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tron buitetin 309. 
See page 169, Bulletin 309, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
See footnote 3/, 
See footnote 6/. 


"The Normal White Gharecropper Family With Grown Children" by Derothy Dickens 
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The Standards of Living of Farm Laborers 


summary Statement 


The farm laborer, until recently, was the forgotten man cf rural 
social and economic studies. Much of the information availabie is in the 
form of fragmentary by-products of studies of farm operator households or 
of certain economic aspects of the problem. Before sound remedial measures 
can be planned, careful studies of farm laborer standards of living should 
be made in representative farming areas of the nation. 


Already this committee hus heard und seen much data bearing upon 
this problem. The maps on standards of living of all farm families reveal 
the general regional differences in standards of living cf farm fumilies. 
Although these maps do not include standards of living of farm laborer fam- 
ilies, they do indicate the extent and character of the problem. 


Much of the data available considers the farm laborer as an individual. 
I should like to cirect your attention to the fact that the great majority 
of farm laborers lives in farm laborer househoids and that the heads as well 
as the members of these households depend Largely upon farm wages for their 
income. I have estimated that there are at least $50,0CO farm wage worker 
households in the United States. Counting 650,000 farm sharecropper house- 
holds as farm laborers, there are, therefore, about 1,500,000 households of 
farm laborers in the United States. Although most of the heads of farm la- 
borer. households are younger than the heads of farm operator households, 
their families are relatively larger then those of farm operators. The 
birth rate among farm laborers is the highest in the nation being about 30% 
higher than among farm operator households. Hence, as can be seen from an 
accompanying chart, the farm laborer family has a large percentage of very 
young children. 


The significance of the size and composition of the farm laborer's 
household is simply that the breadwinners in such households have more de- 
pendents to support and that they must do this on an average income lower 
than that of any occupationel group in the nation. Since the farm laborer 
population makes up at least twenty per cent of the farm population, and 
Since they are reproducing at a higher rate than other groups, the problem 
of child welfare among such groups becomes a national. problem. 


All studies indicate that the housing of farm laborer families, both 
at home and on the road, is deplorably and inexcusably deficient. The 
houses are too small; they are in poor concition; they are inadequately fur- 
nished; sanitary toilet facilities are lacking; few houses are adequately 
screened; too many of them let in the rain and cold wind through cracks in 
the walls and holes in the roofs; and practically none of the houses have 
eleétric lights, running water, radios, and telephones. The typical ‘laborer 
home in many parts of the nation is a small, unpsinted, two-room shack or 
box house in poor condition; set in unattractive surroundings; inhabited by 
a family of six people, four of whom work for low wages and enjoy very 
scanty perquisites in the form of free rent, fuel, and garden space. Very 
few farm laborer families enjoy the benefits of a milk cow, hogs, and chick- 
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ens, the basic necessities for producing their home food supply. 


Contrary to popular belief, the typical farm labover family does not 
have a cheap automobile ov which to travel sround over the country looking 


for work. Most studies show that less than 20% own automobiles. 


Automobiles ovmed by the few are cheap, ranging in value from 
to $100. Transient workers are apparently depending increasingly on trucks 
which carry from 20 to 40 workers at a time hundreds of miles across the 
country to do seasonal labor. This type of transportation is net conducive 
to decent morals and standards of living. 


The food of farm laborer households has been found to be deficient 
in amount and in the necessary nutritional qualities. Pork, es ore casi cab- 
bage, turnips, irish potatoes, dried beans and weas, and molasses are found 
te be the most common items in the diet of furm laborers and rarely are 
these found in balanced quantities. On. the POG y many laborers depend on 


canned sardines, cheese, and crackers, anc other cheaper canned goods. 


The inadequate diet and imsanitary Living conditions result at best 
in inefficiency and at worst in high rates of morbidity end mortality. Pre- 
ventable diseases all too frequent among farm laborers are malaria, tubercu- 
losis, typhoid fever, diarrhea, end enteritis. Infant mortality rates are 
high. Midwives, many of them inadequately trained, deliver the farm laborers? 
babies. 


Families are so large, however, that the death of an infant or a 
still birth is frequently considered a blessing not any too well disguised - 
like the North Carolina woman whe said she had so many children because she 
never had any "graveyard" luck. 1/ 


Farm laborers, like other low income families, must spend practically 
all of their income on food, clothing, shelter and a few other necessities. 
This means that they have very little left for advancement items, the things 


which add sociability, learning, anc zest to a family's level of living. 


a 


Needless to say, farm laborer families have little savings and only 
a few carry insurance. A prevalent type of insurance carried by laborers «& 
provides oe for burial expenses. Even though the deceased farm Laborer 
may not get to enjoy the fruits of this type of savings, his family, no doubt, 
gains something in prestige and in community status by having a "decent" 
burial in the famiiy. Incidentally, the typical system of burial insurance 
affords undertakers a convenient means of selling their services and of col- 
lecting in advance. 


A common type of insurance carried by the aged poor in the country 
the Mutual Assessment type. According to this plan, the insured pays only 


a) 


1/ Margaret Jarman Hagood, "Mothers of the South", Chapel Hill. University 
of North Carolina Press, 1939. 
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when some other old person spe A poor farm laborer may pay on this type 


of insurance for several years only to find that his insurance company has 
gone broke or has been LE nA: with another company, and that as a4 re- 


Wa a 


sult he must pay 4 larger assessment or vossibly receive less insurance. 
The only ones who profit from this type of insurance are those who die young. 


The educational status of farm laborers and their children is shown 
by all studies to be considerebiy lower than that of other farm people. The 
cause of this situation lies partly in the inadequacy of schools, short 
school terms, but mainly in the irregularity of school attendance, which in 
tr 1S due to child labor and to ili health. 


An unfortunate aspect of the farm laborers' status is that even the 
most ambitious of them Pind it difficult to help themselves. Unlike the 
poor man in the city, the farm laborer who lives in an isolated rural area 
dees not have easy access to such institutions and services as hospitals, 
schools, libraries , doctors, and organized welfare organizations. The poor 
farm luborer, unlike the poor tenant or owner earning approximately the same 
income, does not have the resources of land and livestock to produce their 
own food supply on the farm. Another handicap of the farm laborer is that 

the busy seasons he and his family must work early and late in the fields. 
He has little time, therefore, to spend in raising a garden or tending to 
nis cows, hogs, and chickens, if he should have such. Besides, few farmers 
who employ labor are able and willing to supply enough land for a garden and 
for feed land. Once a system like this is set up, it is difficult to change 
it. The laborer, not having been trained in his youth to produce home food 
svpplies, has little inclination to do so when he is grown. Farmer employers, 
therefore, conclude that the laborer is improvident and lazy. 
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